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recognizable as the familiar principles of linear and aerial per- 
spective. 

Again the translation (by Jessie Haynes) is intimate and 
individual. The writer himself speaks through it very happily. 
In these essays, which get a kind of unity from his passion for 
Donatello, Dr. Bode* moves on debatable gi-ound with uncommon 
geniality and urbanity. The tone of controvei'sy is here almost 
uniformly gracious, and it is therefore the sadder that he should 
have abandoned his own manner to throw a savage word at 
Milanesi. Where should we all be in Italian art without Gaetano 
Milanesi — ^his untiring researches, his profound historical insight, 
his flair for a five-hundred-years-forgotten fact? Dr. Bode has 
his enmities, too, in the quattro-cento and is less generous there. 
In distinguishing, for instance, the work of Donatello from that 
of Michelozzo, he seems to imply that this or that pulpit or tomb 
could not be by the latter because he could never have had the 
originality or the imagination to do anything so good, and then 
presently asserts that "it is impossible to credit him either with 
originality or imagination " because he never did anything which 
showed these qualities. This is hardly fair and hardly logical. 
In the same way the critic appropriates for Leonardo all of 
Verrocchio's most romantic work : not only the " Scipio " of the 
Louvre and some rather frantic compositions, which are all 
probably school pieces, but the very " Primavera " of the Bargello 
herself, d'Annunzio's " Lady of the Beautiful Hands." Maud 
Crutwell, however, without naming our present author ia her dis- 
cussion of Verrocchio, has already raised the cry against that 
celestial thief Leonardo. 

The illustrations are absolutely the next things to having a set 
of fine photographs, and the book is full of interest and personal 
charm and delightful sentiment. If the author puts Desiderio 
da Settignano very high and dismisses Mino da Piesole with a 
slighting word, if he claims a relief or a statue for the young 
Michael Angelo, and gathers up half the medals of Florence for 
Spinelli, these, after all, are matters of opinion and as opinion 
valuable. It is inconceivable that Dr. Bode should ever be really 
rash or ill advised. Whatever he says is pleasant to read, and 

* " Florentine Sculpture of the Eenaissance." By Wilhelm Bode. Lon- 
don: Methuen & Co. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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" Stilkritik" is always fascinating; if this book is a little ram- 
bling, yet the stopping-places are all delightful. 



A few months ago these pages held up Mr. Edward Hutton as 
fumishiag an example of the way a fine old book should not be 
edited. In reprinting Crowe and Cavaleaselle — a work of neces- 
sity — Mr. Douglas has shown how the thing should be done. An 
immense deal of research among archives, a long period of trav- 
elling from gallery to gallery, must have gone to supply the notes 
in fine print, and the appendix, all too brief, on Andrea di 
Bartolo. Mr. Douglas is a tireless student and connoisseur, and 
that he has had good luck with his finds is more to the credit 
of his taste even than of his acumen. He was the first, it will 
be remembered, to fix the personality of Sassetta and to identify 
a number of his paintings, though Mr. Berenson has since made, 
in a sense, that enchanting painter peculiarly his own, what 
with his illuminating articles and his beautiful panel of S. 
Francis. Here, with this new figure of Andrea di Bartolo, Mr. 
Douglas reproduces two paintings, one very lovely. And as the 
other volumes of this series go. on and we come to the Eenaissance 
masters of Siena, doubtless he will fetch other treasures out of 
his storehouse, things new and old. The first half of the book* 
treats of the earlier and greater Sienese; the second half, deal- 
ing with the beginniugs of painting in Umbria and the north of 
Italy, is of less interest except to the special student, but to him 
invaluable; and of equal value, to connoisseur and lay reader, is 
the tone of constant and patient study on the editor's part, and 
with this a becoming deference where he has to correct or con- 
tradict his text; and an even more becoming decency of speech 
where he has to rebuke other critics "infected," as the phrase 
goes, " with Florentinism," or supply the omissions and injustices 
of his authors in respect of Siena, the city of Mr. Douglas's es- 
pecial devotion, the city to carry a phrase of his own rather out 
of its context — of a "hieratic sumptuousness." 



Lectures delivered in the spring of 1903 are printed, after 
five years, too soon or too late. They have not yet a derived or 

* " A History of Painting in Italy." By J. A. Crowe and Q. B. Caval- 
easelle. Edited by Langton Douglas. Volume III. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1908. 



